A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
acres at Upton in Essex (later the birthplace of another famous
Quaker, Joseph Lister), and there, in hothouses and in the open,
he accumulated .many thousands of exotic .plants which were
collected for him by friends, by sea captains, and by collectors
whom he employed. His garden, now incorporated in the West
Ham public park, ranked next to Kew in importance.
An authority on materia medica, he extended the use of
cinchona bark, and he even grew a cinchona tree in his garden.1
He advised hemlock (conium) for neuralgia, introduced the
astringent gum known as kino, and revived the use of antimony.
He popularized the use of coffee, and promoted the cultivation
of the plant in the West Indies. In the garden at Upton there
was a coffee shrub fifteen feet in height.
One of the most interesting of his papers deals with the
" History and Use of Coffee." Another noteworthy work was his
account of" Weather and Disease," consisting of monthly records
during a period of four years, from 1751 to 1754. His " Observa-
tions on recovering a man dead in appearance, by distending the
lungs with air," 1744, is a forecast of artificial respiration. He
wrote on epilepsy, hydrophobia, angina pectoris, sick head-
ache, and other subjects, and his style is always precise and
readable. FothergilPs efforts were further directed towards the
abolition of slavery, the registration of births and deaths (although
this did not become compulsory until 1837), the widening of
certain London streets, the use of maize or potato to augment
the supply of wheaten flour, and the supply of cheaper fish for the
poor.
He collaborated with his friend, JOHN HOWARD (1726-90), in
promoting a scheme for prison reform. Most important of all,
though unsuccessful, were his untiring efforts in 1774, along with
his close friend, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-90), that great philo-
sopher and statesman, to prevent rupture between England and
her American colonies.
One of the effects of the War of the Revolution was to bring
into prominence a number of American physicians and surgeons
who, while giving good service to the army, turned their atten-
tion to hospital organization and medical education. Fore-
most among them were Morgan and Shippen ; before them was
Cadwalader and after them came Rush* .THOMAS CADWALABER
1 Sir H. Rolleston, " The History of Cinchonia and its Therapeutics," Ann.
Hist., 1931, vol. iii. p. 261.   (See also page 205)                  ,             .    .
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